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Gake a Little Longer—Do Less and ‘Do Jt Better 


Bess ELeaNor Foster 
Art Director, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1IS message is being written ac the beginning of a new school year. The art 

director has completed an outline, a program of supervisory activities and techniques, 

which has set up the tasks that are to be accomplished this year. Plans have been 
made whereby the best results may be achieved. One of the standards of attainment for 
the are department is a recognition of the need of repeated effort to produce good results 
And also the ability to work toward the accomplishment of several objectives, one being, 
“Take a lictle longer—do less and do it better.”’ 


I was just wondering if there is nowhere in the world a Moses to lead us out of this 
wilderness that a slap-dash age has imposed upon us when I reread the editorial in che 
May 1929 School Arts Magazine. It was as ‘‘a voice crying in the wilderness.”’ | 
quote from the article as follows: ‘‘Everywhere in Europe one finds the careful drawing 
and color studies of the artist who believes in good preparation today for a fuller realiza 
tion tomorrow.” 


There is much of encouragement in the progress made in the field of art education, 
and particularly in the recognition of the importance of education through the fine and 
industrial arts. Let us pause and check with ourselves co see if in our haste in accomplish 
ing results we are at the same time developing the child in terms of habits, ideals, good 
methods of work, permanent interests, and skill, co the extent that his best effort is repre 
sented in the resule even though it takes longer to produce the result. 


Educators agree with Dr. Dewey that an important aim is to help the child live his 
life more fully by developing his inherent capacities. We are attempting to help che 
American child to live on the heights aesthetically rather than spend his days in the valley 
In attempting cto shape vital courses based on the needs, interests and abilities of the child, 
we should nor fall into the habic of expecting too much. Work planned to meet the 
child’s level of expression is essential and time well spent is given to trying things out on 
that basis. We should be willing to make careful preparation in order to obtain certain 
results 


Is there no one to keep reminding us that simplicity is the highest beauty? Someone 
has written, ‘“The eye never wearies of the severe line of the Parthenon, of che lofty 
aspiration of a Gothic arch, of the chaste loveliness of a Japanese print.’ 


The mad dash to do something different is as fruitless as che proverbial chase for the 
pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. What endures? Only sincere and heartfele effort 
which takes into account obedience to the laws of beauty. No wonder that Ruskin and 
William Morris in their day carried on a crusade for a chaste simplicity in decorative art 


Take a little longer! It is necessary to pause long enough co dream a thing before ir 
can come into being 


‘A dreamer dropped a random thought; 

"Twas old, and yet twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain 
But strong in being true 

Ic shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray 
A monitory flame; 

The thought was small; its issue great 
A watchfire on che hill, 

Ic sheds its radiance far adown 
And cheers the valley scill.”’ 


—Cnaries Mackay 
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Art Rambles Abroad 


Prague, the City of Arcades in the Land of Czechoslovakia 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor of The School Arts Magazine 


F THERE is any one city that can be 

called the Victory City of today, that 
city is Prague, the old time seat of 
Bohemian kings, the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia. To visit it is to enter the 
atmosphere of energy, to feel the pul- 
sating, ambitious strive of a long pent- 
up stress for liberty, for Prague, after 
centuries of subordination, has again 
come into its own. 

To the traveler going from one country 
to another the thought constantly comes 
of comparison of one country’s type of 
citizen with his own countrymen. One 
thinks of the Englishman as being more 
placid and calmer in action than the 
American, or the Italian as being more 
sensitive to environment and more 
emotional, but in Czechoslovakia I found 
more parallels in action and type, gen- 
eral appearance and mentality to the 
American than in any other of the 
fourteen European countries that I 
visited. I am sure that if fourteen 
avenues for comparison were arranged 
side by side where people from fourteen 
countries could walk to their day’s 
duties each morning, there would be 
little or no difference between the stride 
and individual attitudes of the American 
and the Czech. And if the large statue 
of Woodrow Wilson that stands opposite 
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the railroad station in Prague, revered 
by the Czechs as almost a patron saint, 
happened to be placed in the Avenue, 
the effect of a bit of the United States 
of America would be about complete. 
The history of struggles of old 
Bohemia is too well known to be re- 
sated in detail. Besides its constant 
example of a country championing free- 
dom of thought and religious liberty, it 
was an asylum for many years to those 
who were persecuted in other lands. 
After brave struggles and victorious 
centuries, then came years of defeat, 
subjugation and again freedom gained 
through the World War. To the teachers 
of children and the teachers of art, the 
name of that Czech patriot and exile, 
Jan Amos Komensky of Comenius, who 
lived between the years 1592 and 1671, 
will aways be revered. Driven from his 
land and home in 1624, all his books and 
manuscripts burnt, he settled in Poland, 
and then in Holland. 
writings foremost 
modern education. Jan Komensky’s 
“Orbis Pictus,’’ written in 1658, is the 
first children’s picture book ever pub- 
lished. He condemned the system of 
memorizing in schools and urged that 


His pedagogical 


are influences in 


children as scholars be encouraged to 


think. He urged that teaching be 
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THE CHARLES BRIDGE TOWER ON THE MOLDAN RIVER, THE FINEST TOWER IN 
PRAGUE, A CITY NOTED FOR ITS ARTISTIC TOWERS, IS A VERY SKETCHABLE SUBJECT 


The 
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IN 


SMALL HOMES 


THE LITTLE OLD HOUSES IN THE GOLDEN LANE FORM THE QUAINTEST PARADE O} 


EUROPE. 


AGO A CRUEL KING OF BOHEMIA IMPRISONED A GROUP OF ALCHEMISTS, 


HERE MANY YEARS 


THEM TO PRODUCE GOLD FROM CRUDE METALS 


COMMANDING 


, January 1930 
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FAMOUS CHARLES BRIDGE THAT SPANS THE MOLDAN RIVER 
SIMON, THE MOST NOTED OF ALL CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ETCHERS 
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demonstrated, that nature be used as 
sources of knowledge and that individual 
observation be developed. That all 
children, rich or poor, noble or common, 
should receive schooling, because all 
children were destined to be active parti- 
cipants in the world and not merely 
spectators. He was one of the first to 
advocate teaching of science in schools 
and included in his course the arts and 
handicrafts. Komensky stated the child 
should “learn to do by doing,” that 
education should be pleasant and that 
schoolrooms should be spacious and each 
school should have a good place for play 
and recreation. Such were a few of the 
ideals of the “Father of the Nation,”’ 
written centuries ago. 

Prague or Praha, as the Czech calls it, 
is an old city dignified in appearance 
with many cathedral towers and column- 
faced buildings that glow in the mellow 
light of the setting sun. No wonder the 
Bohemians call their city the Golden 
Praha. 

Prague has many streets faced with 
old, very old buildings, old cathedrals 
that face the squares and with not only 
one tower or two towers, but with towers 
that have many smaller towers clustered 
as if sprouting from the parent towers. 
The old fourteenth century Teyn church 
is a picturesque example of the clustered 
towers. 

Near this same church is the famous 
astronomical clock of Prague, one of the 
oldest in Europe with its figures of the 
Lord and His apostles. It is built into 
the face of the Town Hall. Inside the 
building are dungeons where many a pa- 
triot in the past suffered imprisonment. 


To the artist-visitor who wishes an art 
ramble in Prague, with sketch pad and 
lunch under his arm for an all-day trip, 
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the thing to do is to wander along the 
Moldan (Vitava) river to the Charles 
bridge. Anywhere, either side of the 
bridge are several sketchable subjects. 
Looking toward the ancient palace of 
Hradcamy, a splendid view is had of the 
bridge in the foreground with the palace 
and the spires of the Cathedral of St. 
Vitus showing above it. This cathedral 
has the Chapel of St. Wenceslaus where- 
in the insignia of Bohemian Kings is 
Standing on the bridge one 
fine bridge with its 
beautiful Gothic tower at the opposite 
end. Too, this tower is well worth 


deposited. 


secures a view 


sketching from the other side so that its 
repeated Gothie arch pattern may be 
included, as this tower is considered the 
most beautiful tower in a city famous for 
its beautiful towers and arches. 

To attempt to see Prague from one of 
its many street cars or taxis would be to 
miss many of its charming street inter- 
ests; Prague is one of those cities des- 
tined for pedestrians if its beauties be 
known, so the artist-visitor enjoys his 
walk across the Charles bridge, which 
contains a one-way pedestrian space on 
each side of the bridge. 

After making a sketch of the Gothic 
tower a meandering walk along narrow 
but picturesque streetways brings one to 
to palace grounds with its large open 
courtyards. Or if one’s legs are good 
and strong, one can make a short cut up 
a wide and liberal stairway to the top of 
the palace plateau. 

After viewing the city below, the river 
with its bridges and the skyline from this 
hill crest, by zigzaging onward, with a 
few inquiries for the Golden Lane, one 
will come to the quaintest little street in 
Prague. You will want to sketch every 
house on this Golden Lane as each home 
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HRADCAMY CASTLE STANDS BOLDLY ON A FORESTED HILL AND MAKES 
A PICTURESQUE BACKGROUND FROM ALMOST EVERY RIVER VIEW 


The School Arts Magazine, January 1930 
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THE WONDERFUL OLD CLOCK IN PRAGUE WITH ITS DECORATIVE 
GOTHIC SETTING ATTRACTS CROWDS OF VISITORS EVERY DAY 


The ool Arts Magazine, January 1936 
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THE ROOF TOPS OF PRAGUE, OFTEN VISIBLE FROM THE HILLSIDE SLOPES OF THE CITY 
STREETS, PRESENT ARTISTIC QUALITIES ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE TO THE SKETCHING ARTIST 


The School Arts Magazine, January 19.3! 
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THREE RIVER BRIDGE VIEWS FROM PRAGUE REPRODUCED FROM 
WOODBLOCK PRINTS MADE BY CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ARTISTS 


The School Arts Magazine, January 193¢ 
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is replete in queer little windows and 
fascinating roof lines. 

This Golden Lane was so named be- 
the King Rudolf II 


prisoned a group of alchemists in these 


cause cruel im- 
small houses to force them to work at 
one of his hobbies. This hobby was an 
attempt to produce gold from baser 
metals, a thing that was not achieved 
and when the alchemist prisoners at- 
tempted to escape they were cruelly put 
to death. 

Today the little houses are occupied 
by a group of Czech families and while 
you are sketching this street the in- 
habitants will go about their errands or 
their duties unconcerned over an artist 
or two as artists in the Golden Lane are 
everyday occurrences. 

The housewife will come to the pump 
in the lane for water or perhaps she finds 
the cobblestone street a good place to 
chop her kindling wood. A few doors 
away the housewife brings her charcoal 
iron outdoors to cool while perhaps 
another is patiently carrying, basket by 
basket, a load of coal from the foot of the 
hill where the coal wagon could deliver 
the further. When you 
nearly through with your sketch, a 


coal no are 
woman appears at one of the doorways 
and beckons to you. She wants you to 
see her home and proudly shows you her 
spick and span kitchen and living rooms. 
From a little window you can look over 


the beautiful parkways and tree tops 
that grow on the sloping sides of the hill 
below the Golden Lane. As you turn 
around, your hostess beamingly offers 
you a group of posteards which are for 
sale and you then know that hospitality 
and business are happily combined in 
this optimistic housewife and you gladly 
select a view or two from the group to 
remind you of your sketch ramble to 
Golden Lane at the top of the palace hill 


in Prague. And another day you will 


visit the shops for Czech handicraft 
where brightly painted wooden toys 
are displayed, where unique beaded 


birds, animals and figures are made, 
where the most beautiful, richly-colored 
embroideries in all Europe are to be 
found. 

And then there are the trips to neigh- 
boring agricultural towns where the men 
and women wear their colorful blouses 
and aprons, with high leather boots, all 
elaborately embroidered in beautiful 
flower patterns that are things of joy 
and beauty forever for anyone lucky 
enough to secure an example or two. 

Thus Prague, the Victory 
City, pulsating with its new liberties, 


vibrant 


absorbing every modern trend, retaining 
many of its picturesque customs, quaint 
old buildings, and many arched ways, is 
not only keyland to Central Europe, but 
also keyland to many treasures for the 
artist-visitor from other lands. 
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Abstracts from Art Talks by Czechoslovakian Art 


Educators at the Prague Congress, 1928 


DRAWING AND APPLIED ART IN THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


Drawing, and all creative art work derived from it, has the character of a poetical subject in 
respect to teaching. 

It is not, therefore, to be treated as a dry problem of technique, but as a question of art, based 
psychologically on the impression evoked by the object under observation of the innermost being 
of the child, and on the intense desire of the child to incorporate such an object in line, color, 
material. 

In this address we desire to show by concrete example what part can be played by the 
teacher in environments intended to foster creative effort on the part of children, and how such 
collective effort can be applied also for the purposes of education generally and culture as a whole 

The object in the hand of the child whose imagination is educated and whose effort is mad 
possible by its environment. (The child makes a toy.) 

Practical interest is attracted by successful effort which, in the case of a thinking individual 
becomes a source of new creative ideas. (The maker of the toy wishes to make some economic 
and profitable use of it.) 

Signs of first power of incorporation: furtiveness, hasty work 

Consideration of practical utility are reflected in the object made: combination of humor 
and efficacy. 

Sources of ideas and considerations: own knowledge acquired from books, lectures and 
experience. 

In collective work of a practical character, the teacher extends and deepens the interest of the 
children, provokes new interests, and thus teaches and instructs with great success 

The children are taught to know and to make use of technical books, collections, etc. Instead 
of being a mere storehouse of learning the child becomes a free worker and creator of ideas 

M. Bakule, 
Prague 


THE WAY TO PRACTICAL ART 


The quality and practicability of products manufactured in Europe is constantly improving, 
but it can be established, as is shown by the whole of the modern architecture, that taste has 
deteriorated. We fail to recognize that fine art forms its creations from connected ideas and that 
uniformity of style brings handicraft and art together 

A more refined production, a crying necessity of the present day, cannot be entirely attained 
by our present day art because the connection between art and practical life has been allowed to 
become too loose. 

We must begin already in the elementary school with instruction in practical art by paying 
particular attention to the teaching of handicrafts. The pupils should be held in strict discipline as 
regards the work, but at the same time opportunity should be given him to exercise his phantasy 
and memory. Only after he has finished the special course at the technical school which awakens 
in him the responsibility for his own work, should he be allowed to go through a direct trial period 
so that he may discover for himself in which direction his talent lies. Parallel with his work in the 
academy, he should carry out practical work in various industrial undertakings 


Paw Var burg, 
Fre ude nthal 
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AN INTERIOR OF A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN HOME IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS AND A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
GIRL EMBROIDERING THE COLORFUL DESIGNS FOR WHICH CZECHOSLOVAKIAN COSTUMES ARE NOTED 


The School Arts Magazine, January 193¢ 
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CZECHOSLOVAK TENDENCIES IN DRAWING INSTRUCTION 


Drawing instruction in Czechoslovakia had the same development up to the year 1917 as in all 
other Austrian schools, as it was based on the syllabus for secondary schools which was established 
in the year 1909 and that for the elementary schools of the year 1912. The independent develop- 
ment of drawing instruction in Czechoslovakia was marked by the improvement of the sy!!abus 
for secondary schools in the year 1927 and by the projected reform of the syllabus for elementary 
schools. 

Drawing instruction has, it is true, had a more rapid development than that officially 
provided for. 

It came to pass, therefore, that after the Dresden Congress a movement was started to have 
drawing instruction placed on a psychological basis as a reaction against the exaggerated 
naturalism. Seventy per cent of Czech drawing instruction today is in the sphere of childish 
expressionism, consideration being given to spontaneity and paedo psychological experiments 
The laying of stress on scientific drawing and of sentiment is falling into the background. The 
development of the logical perception is considered more important than the cultivation of the 
sense of form. 

In the new tendencies there appear as contrasts: 

1. The flat plane dimensional formation (Cubism). 

2. Freedom. Subjective impression—logical construction of drawing expression 
Excessive ornamentation—extreme pureness of forms. 

Realism. Practicing of the imagination and its realization. 
J ose ph V ydra, 
Bratislava 


SYNTHESIS IN MODERN DRAWING INSTRUCTION 


The drawing teacher should set as his aim the acquisition by his pupils of a sense for space, 
form and color relations, and at the same time he should endeavor to imbue his pupils with artistic 
and aesthetic ideals and to implant a sense for good taste. 

The most important part of the tuition is object drawing. Painting, especially modern 
painting, should exercise the greatest influence on the style of this branch of portrayal 

Teachers should be thoroughly in touch with the modern tendencies in regard to tuition 
Simplicity of form and of means of expression in conjunction with the most far-reaching imagina- 
tive efforts. 

The subject, the form, and the material are the principal essentials on which depend the 
strength and clearness of expression of the technical portrayal. 

The danger of dilettanteism is in this way avoided 

The principal elements of expression are line, light, shadow and color 

The success of the educative method is dependent on two factors, one internal and the other 
external. The internal factor lies in the personality of the teacher. 

Ladislav Zak, 
Brno 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF STANDARDIZED SIZES IN DRAWING AND APPLIED ART 


The delegates taking part in the sixth International Congress of Drawing and Applied Art 
after discussing the importance of standard sizes and being convinced of the practicability and the 


advantage which would accrue from the systematic adoption of such standard sizes, appeal 
to all interested parties to give their influence to the introduction of standard sizes in schools and 
in the art industry, so that their general adoption may be expedited. 


The metrical system of sizes, which the delegates recommend should be adopted, are already 
used internationally, having been introduced as the national sizes in twelve European states 
Franz Julis, 


Praque 
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COLOR IN ART INSTRUCTION 

The exposition of studies of the pupils of the Oberealschule-Jena intends to show some 
treasures, which as yet have been too much neglected in art instruction, and which are well able 
to enrich life. These treasures lie in the world of colors, that is to say, in the sensuous effect of 
colors and in their intellectual and moral importance 

The child, the boy will go in search of a unity of life, of an expression of life, of the relations 
of life, in short—of life; he will be charmed by the play of colors in order to recognize in then 
variety their inner concord. Therefore the child will like the colors in their combinations and 
harmonies, in which he will come to the statement of an inner law. It is thus, that Friedrich 
Frobel, that genial pedagogue, understood the importance of color for education, and he continues 
by putting the following question: ‘‘ How will it be possible for us to develop this inclination at an 
early age?”’ 

The above-mentioned studies are meant to answer this question. They want to show that in 
the child’s very play of colors the elementary conditions for artistic creating may be seen. They 
will keep even their importance for the very artistic production; besides they will show how the 
advanced pupil will develop an individual sensibility for color by a systematic training in art 
education, and how by the influence of an exterior law an interior law will be set free, for only 
a few people know that there is an order in the world of colors and a lawfulness such as we find 
in the world of tones 

The pupils must first learn to feel the particular note of the different colors, before they begin 
to compose in them. The abstract color studies begin by exercises that may be termed crescendo 
and decrescendo in colors. Then follows staccato and legato, consonances, accords and harmonies 
in colors, partly unrestrained as exercises of relief, partly in metrical order. The result of the 
latter will often be the most picturesque ornaments, whereas the accord of colors will grow to 
fancies and will take the forms of objects, landscapes, clouds with mountains, tree and houses. In 
these exercises the dynamic principles of creating will predominate. It is only in the last phase 
of studies, viz., in essays of composition that the static principles of creating will become decisive 
By exercises of equilibrium and tension, color will be bound into severe and almost geometrical 
forms. In this way aquarelles of undividable and individual unity are created, the colors being 
ordered according to the laws of necessity which are hidden in our natures. 

The systematic culture of the sense for colors will enable us to profit incessantly from the 
forces and treasure of the world of colors, for colors are the ideas of joy. 

Christoph Natter, 
Jena 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN COLORS AND SOUNDS 

An investigation to discover the relations between the individual senses and the branches of 
culture appertaining to such senses is a necessity for the continuance of cultural evolution. In the 
first line we should compare that which is audible with that which is visible with which is bound up 
the relations between music and plastic art. 

These instinctive relations have been interrupted by naturalism. If this instinctive relation- 
ship did not exist, it would not be able to maintain its position before the forum of the world, which 
has become the prey of technical science at the expense of culture. It is no more a question of 
antagonism between the uniform Asiatic culture as compared with European culture, which is cut 
up into various epochs of style, it is a question of the relationships between the particular branches 
of culture, which can only be satisfactorily solved by replacing the sound instinct of past times by 
systematic study in order to establish the connections which exist between the different senses 

Ernest Hose k, 
Prague 
NEW METHODS OF REPRESENTING SPACE 
\mong the problems which the draftsman has to solve is the difficulty of protraying the third 
dimension, and consequently, since the time of Giotto one has aimed at perspective expression, 
which means that one has devoted great attention to the psychological side of drawing. 
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Whether we endeavor to draw space from our imagination or from our vision, our reproductive 
activity must always be guided by an understanding of the problems. 

Our portrayal has a geometric, perspective, axonometric and analytical character. The 
manner of portrayal should be a very simple one and easy for the pupil to grasp, as one draws 
not only with the hand but, so to speak, with the brain. 

The psychological process moves from the point and the line to the surface and finally to 
corners and ovals. The fitting up of a modern drawing cabinet should be in accordance with these 
requirements. 

A deep, psychological constructivism is the proper path to follow when employing the brain 
to draw pictures and objects, when the lines are the result of a conscious effort after a proper 
foundation has first of all been laid. 

Stana Matejcek, 


Praque 


MY METHOD OF PERSPECTIVE REPRESENTATION OF GEOMETRICAL SPACE 
BY MEMORY IN ORDER TO ACQUIRE A PERFECT REPRESENTATION OF SPACE 


My method of perspective representation of space solves in a satisfactory manner a problem 
which has troubled draftsmen for more than fifty years. 

When fifty-five years ago drawing was introduced as a special subject in the syllabus of all 
primary schools, one looked for a method by which one could draw perspectively with the help of 
models and of the memorv without having recourse to geometry. The visual method alone was 
unsatisfactory as it gave the drawing an impressionist turn, which again led to expressionism, 
depending on the humor of the moment and the mood of the pupil and resulted finally in the 
present-day chaos. The pupils cannot get the correct perspective, the teacher has greatest 
troubles with his class during the lessons in perspective and the work of the pupils, if they are not 
greatly revised by him, resemble strongly spontaneous strokes of the pencil in the hands of a child 

The movements which arose as a result of this chaos to adopt a different form of projection, 
oblique, axonometric, etc., were also not crowned with success, as they taught the pupil to see and 
portray that which he had never actually seen. 

It is necessary, therefore, to return to the objective portrayal which can be successfully 
taught by employing my methods, that is to say, by introducing the following modifications: 

1. Dispense with the descriptive perspective and substitute the practical perspective 

Take the cube as a measure for every geometric space. 
Teach the pupil to know perfectly that measure of space, the cube. 


_ 


Teach the pupil to draw the cube in perspective in 3 to 7 positions after a systematic 


» 
» 
4. Teach the two fundamental rules of practical perspective. 
5 


scheme. 
6. Train the imagination of the pupils as regards space by requiring them to draw from 
memory a given object directly with pen and ink. 
7. Only after such exercises in memory should one pass to drawing from models. Then 
follows logically constructive drawing with visible and invisible angles. 
The advantages of my method are the following: 
1. It does away with the chaos which is at present found in the teaching of drawing 
It calls attention to the necessity and importance of drawing. 
It teaches honesty and conscientiousness in carrying out one’s work 
It develops the imagination as regards space. 
It develops the sense for composition of the geometric space 
It gives a surety of touch in technical drawing. 
It facilitates the work of the teacher. 
It teaches the pupil to see and portray in perspective in a correct manner. 
It is of aid in the endeavor to purify the fine arts from expressionism 
It awakens a love for unpretentious work. 
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11. It is a means of strengthening the character. 

12. It is possible to teach by this method in every class of school. 

13. One can also teach lineal drawing from the imagination, or from a set theme, as well as 
plane drawing by this method. 

14. One can employ it in descriptive geometry, where it can replace several forms of perspec- 
tive portrayal. 

I myself find nothing in this method of mine to which objection can be raised, and I ask for the 

collaboration of those who may study it in order that it may be perfected and that we may attain 
those aims in drawing instruction towards which we all are striving. 





Ludmila Popelkova, 
Prague 
PROFESSOR PASEK’S NEW METHOD OF TEACHING PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 

Professor Pasek teaches pupils to represent space after they have attained their eleventh 
year. He is of the opinion that one ought not to cultivate the imagination as regards space to 
the detriment of non-perspective or oblique portrayal, for one should start with the education of 
the visual organs and lead the pupils up gradually to perspective work by giving them the correct 
idea of space by means of perspective drawings executed from memory. The method is built up on 
scientific constructive perspective. 

One can teach by this method everywhere, even in schools where there is no special drawing 





hall or models. 

Each pupil is given a wooden board divided into squares in the manner of a chess board of a 
size of four inches by two. This board represents to the pupil in its one half the edge of the hori- 
zontal front line. The front edge is the ground line, the board itself is the ground surface. Each 
pupil measures with two little sticks which are attached to the board in a practical manner what 
he estimates to be the apparent shortening of the sides and gains in this way an exact picture of the 
quadratic net of the board. In cases where a drawing hall is not at disposal we draw the chequered 
figure on a vertical sheet of glass. The pupil makes the network of squares coincide with his 
perspective pictures. As soon as the pupil is able to portray the network, he is systematically 
guided to draw the mass of the perspectively represented squares in a proper manner. They draw 
the typical forms, employing all along the most important principles of the method. 

The perspective picture of the vertical edge of any object which is to be portrayed corresponds 
always with a horizontal edge of equal length (calculated from the base of the vertical edge), and 
properly divided over the perspective picture of the surface. 

Professor Pasek gives additional practice in the representation of space by occasionally setting 
(voluntary) tasks for homework. He asks pupils to look for typical examples in nature or in their 


surroundings of the bodies they have learned at school. | 
The pupil learns to construct shadows when he is in the second class. This is taught with | 
the aid of an illuminated triangle. The pupil selects the ray of light and the direction of the 
shadow with the aid of a vertical stick. The rays of light are drawn by the pupils as parallels in ; 
the direction selected, the assumption being that the sun is the source of light at an infinite distance : 
The portrayal of bodies in an angular position is limited at first to one position, that which is 
shown by the diagonal lines of the chess board (or better said, their perspective pictures). The 
determining of lengths on the diagonals which have been drawn is carried out in this manner 
The pupils draw the diagonals in a frontal plane which stands vertical to the base line. On these 
diagonals they mark the length geometrically and bring them to the base line and draw on the 
point which they have thus obtained a perspective verticle line, vertical to the principal point d 
which is shortened in the perspective portrayal of the diagonals. The pupils after some practice p 
have a measure by means of which they can mark the already shortened lengths on the base line, a 
make use of the main point as also the dividing point. n 
The method is conceived a logical progression and from the psychological point of view it S 
favors the development of objectivity and individuality. i 
R. Zinsmeister, 
Uvaly ir 
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DRAWING AS A BASIS FOR THE WORK IN SCHOOL WORKSHOPS FOR LINEN AND 
DRESSMAKING 


1. The construction of the garment is conditioned by the anatomical construction of the 
human figure, by the material and by the technical necessity of combining the materials 

2. The ornamentation is conditioned by the technique. 

3. The importance of horizontal and vertical lines, the harmony of slanting lines, the origin 
of wavy lines. 

The expression of sentiment, guided by the idea of simplicity, fulfilling the purpose for which 
it is intended, that is to say logical creation. Conclusion: Pedagogical education by means of 
drawing satisfies the practical demands made on a technical school. 

Zofie Felbrova, 
Praque 
THE TOY IN SCHOOL 

Among the tasks of the elementary school teacher is that of bridging over in a manner which 
is as imperceptible as possible the period when the child lives quite free from care to when it 
undertakes serious school work. One of the most important points is to assimilate the classroom 
as much as possible to the child’s home and here the toy plays an important réle and also assists 
the teacher in his work. 

Toys should be limited to a small number and should be able to be employed successfully in all 
elementary subjects. 

Jirsak, 
Dobrenice 


THE INVENTIVE CAPACITY OF CHILDREN WHEN TEACHING THEM 
NEEDLEWORK 


The Czech woman, even of the lower classes, has always been gifted with a marked artistic 
talent. She has ornamented her dress and dwelling house in an individual manner and has 
created various manners of ornamentation for which she has invented an admirable technique which 
is most effective, especially as regards embrodiery, which even at the present day meets with the 
admiration of foreigners. 

The old-style school was not favorable for this class of inventive genius, but the present-day 
school does everything to encourage it. The child is able to give full play to its ideas during its 
work, and it often utilizes the popular technique of its nation. By means of creative work on the 
lines of the local tradition we have succeeded in bringing beauty into the life of the child. We 
bring in this way art into practical life and inculcate a love for creative work. 

The lecturer hopes confidently that by this means the girls will learn to give an individual 
character to their work and will help to awaken the creative faculties of the Czechoslovakian 
women and at the same time will be the means of giving a personal character to their homes. 

Ludmila Popelkova, 


Prague 


DRAWING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS OF THE PRESENT DAY 


Drawing is an agreeable occupation, and for that reason the instruction should be free of 
difficulties. The teacher should be able to draw well himself and should interest himself in all 
progressive movements bearing on this branch of instruction. Let us teach the girls to observe and 
appreciate the beauties of nature and guide their taste on the right path. Ornamentation should 
not be abolished from the girls’ school, but should be limited to the modern style of ornamentation 
Spare us from the old-fashioned ‘‘decoration.’’ Let us guide the girls in accordance with modern 
ideas. 

Don’t let us interfere too much with the charm of childish ideas in the case of creative work by 
imposing our own influence too forcibly. 
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Illustration is very useful to girls and it plays a réle for the mother in bringing up young 
as also in the training of a dressmaker for dress designing. The sense of color is a 


children 
One should 


necessity for girls in regard to the arranging of the house and in selecting their dresses 
pay particular attention to free-hand drawing on the blackboard and on paper. 

wool-work and raffia-work. Their employment in children’s clothing 
Appreciation 


Handicrafts for women 

The proposal to combine drawing with handicraft for girls—designs for linen. 
of popular embrodieries, laces and trimmings 

Perspective drawing and construction drawing should be taught on a much more limited scale 
than in schools for boys. Drawing from the imagination. Explanation of the various technical 


methods employed. Visiting exhibitions. Periodicals 
Boze na Solavova, 


Praque 


ETHNICAL DIFFERENCES IN THE TALENTS OF CHILDREN 


Apart from the influence of the teacher and other exterior influences, the ethnical differences 
play an important role in drawing instruction. These differences consist of inate disposition and 
inherited tendencies as regards expression, manner and contents 

The syllabus should therefore be drawn up with due consideration to the ethnical differences 
in the various districts and countries, for the differences in the childish inclinations are often very 
considerable. 

The mental background is revealed by the differentiation, preferentially at the early age, of 
Czech, Slovak, Jewish, Gipsy children, ete., always as a type and character, not as single 
individuals. 

Josef V ydra, 
Bratislava 


DRAWING AS A MEDIUM IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Always make use of a simple and expressive drawing to make an idea clear to the pupils 
Convince yourself that the pupil has grasped an idea correctly by making him draw a little 


Instead of demanding long explanations, which the pupil is often incapable of giving, 
because the correct expressions to employ do not occur to him, let the pupil make a drawing. 
4. Accustom the pupil when teaching him a language to observe, to speak and to illustrate 
himself by means of a sketch, all at the same time 
5. In teaching a language one should make use of a drawing or sketch whenever it is practical 
to do so, in order to reproduce or explain an idea 
Fr. Orlet, 


Olomouc 
EXPRESSION AND SPONTANEITY 


Moods usually lead to some form of expression, for all feelings which are in casual connection, 
form the real foundation of the individual soul-life. Inclination, instinct and feeling formed the 
psyche of the earliest men and caused their primitive manner of expression 

Expression is the reflection of the entire childish being at a certain age in which all talents as 
There is no expression which is entirely conscious, 
The 
driving force to spontaneous expression is unconscious, only the expressed activity is conscious 
little 


well as the other influences can be recognized 
for here sociological and physiological influences come into play in various combinations 


The idea is the result of intentional latent factors, which exercise their influence little by 


The impulse to this gradual expression has its source in the inner being and is instinctive and 
Our 


unconscious A spontaneous expression In ornament has unconsciously an empty effect 


creative power is the result of all the single components of our being 
Oldrich Zicha 
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STUDENT’S COVER DESIGNS 
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Students as Cover Designers 


BESS ELEANOR FOSTER 
Art Director, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


4 ie SECURE cover designs for the 
Parent-Teacher Broadcaster 1 have 
adopted the following plan which works 
successfully. 

In the fall I assign a month to each 
senior high school. I plan the color for 
the covers, choosing a color which seems 
| talk over the 
In the 
summer and fall we have the ripening 
Then, 


have the autumnal foliage in October. 


to express the month. 
color plan with my assistants. 
vegetables and grains. too, we 
That is the reason for the use of warm 
colors in the fall. November is football 
The University of Minnesota’s 
For that 
reason, this section of the country seems 


month. 
colors are maroon and gold. 


to think in terms of its colors in connec- 
tion with football. The November cover 
wasn’t exactly maroon, but as near as we 
could come to suggesting it on paper with- 
out getting too dark and dead a color. 
Violet has always been used by churches 
to express devotion and solemnity and 
that is the reason for choosing a blue 
violet for the December cover and red 
violet for March, which month contains 
Easter this year. January calls for a cold 
color, especially in Minnesota, and there- 
fore the blue. In April the dainty spring 
flowers are appearing, and so yellow is 
chosen in honor of the crocuses and jon- 
quils and narcissi. For May we are to 
have yellow-green, for our first grassy 
lawns show a decided mingling of more 
yellow than blue. June comes and sum- 
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THE MARCH COVER 


The cover for the Parent-Teacher 


rer Was contributed by Irene 
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hampt an “A” Senior at North 
High Scho 

e has Oe u “2 Art for the 

x yea since she intends to 

Comt \rt and Desien her 


wk. She has received her train- & 
Federal Art School, Voca- 


Arts and 





mg at the 


tional High School, the Minneapolis School of 


North High. Besides receiving a scholarship, she won a 
Wing cup in a city-wide contest conducted in the 
om f Minneapolis in 1927 

while still a Jun some of her art works 
the Polaris Annual Among them 
re graph heads and story pictures. This .vear she 
been appointed to the regular staff of the year book 

rew several of the large divisional section pages 
Miss Jane Grav Thickens is Irene’s instructor in Art 
Irene’s sensitiveness of rhythm, line, space and mass gives 





r an innate feeling of Commercial Design. If she should 
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nter the field of designing, as she intends to do, she 
ill probably be very successful 
lrene's keenest dest to 20 abroad and stud her 









1 a master Germany 
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Knutson, 
Cover Artist 
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one of the not-so-good photo: 
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STUDENTS OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS Ol 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 
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ROBERT KNUTSON 
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4 COVER DESIGN FOR THE PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, “*‘THE BROAD( ASTER,’ BY ROBERT KNUTSON 
OF SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, MISS LILLIAN E. MATHIAS, TEACHER, WITH BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, DIRECTOR 
OF ART OF THE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 
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mer is really here, and we have a green pupil or pupils who are to work on the 

which approaches the normal, or possibly drawings. Usually I see the sketches 

a blue-green. July is going to reflect the when they are still in the idea stage. 

blue of the sky. Sometimes I make a definite suggestion 
The high school teachers select the (Continued on page ix) 
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FOUR ‘‘BROADCASTER’’ COVER DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
UNDER THE FOLLOWING TEACHERS: JULY DESIGN OF TOY BOATS FROM ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
MARY D. REID, TEACHER, MARCH DESIGNS OF ANGEL, FROM NORTH HIGH SCHOOL, JANE GREY THICKENS, 
TEACHER, NOVEMBER DESIGN OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, WEST HIGH SCHOOL, HAZEL MOORE, TEACHER, 
DECEMBER DESIGN OF WISE MAN AND CAMEL, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MISS ELLA WITTER, TEACHER 
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A TOY DOLL THAT WALKS ON A SLIGHTLY INCLINED BOARD DESIGNED BY A CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIAN CRAFTSMAN. THE WORKING MECHANISM IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE SECTIONAL DRAWING 
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STUDENTS OF THE WEST PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL PAINTING THE MURALS 
DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE BY J. K. WEITZENFELD ON THE OPPOSITE PAGI 
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Mural Painting in a Public High School 


J. J. WEITZENFELD 
Art Department, West Philadelphia High School 


HERE were so many bare spaces on 

the walls of our school, in corridors, 
offices, study halls and classrooms, that | 
thought it would be an experiment worth 
trying to see if some of our upper grade 
vocational art students could paint 
and small murals to help 
decorate these blank walls. As many of 
these students were talented youngsters, 
when I broached the subject to them 
they were quite enthusiastic; so we 
began by making small sketches. 

After several conferences, we decided 
to choose such subjects representing 
American history as might be appro- 
priate for a school building. 

After the small sketches were ac- 
cepted, they were enlarged to a conven- 
ient size and colored with transparent 
water colors. These were to be accu- 
rately and carefully drawn and painted 

As was to be expected, the work of 
several in the class was not satisfactory, 
so that these students, instead of going 
on to the large canvases, were put on 
other work. However, most of the 
larger drawings were quite acceptable; 
they were then ruled into squares or 
rectangles and proportionately larger 
squares or rectangles drawn on canvas 
in charcoal, to make the enlargement a 
simple matter. 


-anvases 


The canvas was mounted on frames 
which were made by boys under the 
direction of the teacher in the wood shop, 


and the co-operation of this shop 
teacher saved us much trouble and 
expense. 
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Opaque water colors (tempera) were 
used on the canvases in most cases, al- 
though two or three students who owned 
sets of oils were allowed to go ahead in 
this medium. with the 
tempera color were covered with varnish 
or shellac, which also gave them the 
appearance of an oil painting, besides 
giving them a protective coat. 


Those done 


Ships of various periods were favorite 
subjects. “The the Pil- 
grims”’ on a large canvas was quite suc- 


Landing of 


cessful, as was also another large mural 
of a Colonial procession in front of Inde- 
pendence Hall. One boy worked on a 
“covered wagon” project. An oil of 
Patrick Henry’s “Give me Liberty, or 
give me Death” was excellent, and one 
boy who is much interested in airplanes 
gave an interesting study of one. His 
entire conception included the progress 
of transportation from early times to 
the present. One girl had an original 
painting of “ Lafayette, here we come,”’ 
showing our soldiers coming to help 
France in the recent World War. The 
subjects chosen were with but two ex- 
ceptions original, and these two students 
made excellent enlargements of famous 
paintings taken from Literary Digest 
covers. In several instances, students 
who finished smaller problems helped 
those working on the larger murals, so 
that all could be finished by the end of 
the term. 

The head and other members of the 
art department, as well as the principal 
of the school, were quite pleased with the 
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results, and there is a real demand for 
them. Several have been placed in a 
large new study hall. 

One result of this experiment was to 
show that talented pupils can use their 


energies in directions of great benefit to 
the school as well as to themselves. 

(The photographs accompanying this 
article are flashlights taken by a school 
organization, The Silver Screen Club. ) 


The Figure in High School Work 


MRS. 


KATHRYN D 


LEE 


Head of Art De partment, University High School, Chicago, Illinois 


 % YWARD the latter part of the year, 
after we have had our serious prob- 
lems in design, color, lettering, and per- 
spective, and are looking for something 
to create a renewed interest in our work, 
we can always turn without hesitation to 
the study of the figure, a subject which 
is always fresh, always alive. 

About this time spring is in the air. 
We feel like running, jumping, dancing, 
enjoying the freedom of motion out of 
doors after a long winter. What then is 
more fitting than the study of the figure 
in action? 

To begin with, we learn the convex 


and econeave curves outlined in Mr. 
Bement’s “ Figure Construction.”’ After 
a short time we have mastered the 


structure of the body to our satisfaction, 
so we are now ready to make our fig- 
ures move, as shown in the illustration. 

After practicing for a while using a 
different 
ored pencils or pen and ink for variety 


media— pencils, crayons, col- 


we become more interested in detail. 


We like to 
how to draw heads, hands, and feet. 


should know more about 

For the drawing of the head we give 
construction lines such as the following: 
the head front view is best expressed by 
an egg-shaped oval, divided in half by a 
line for the eyes, another line half-way 
down the remaining space for the nose, 
and a third a short distance down from 
that for the mouth. If the head is look- 
ing up, these lines for the features will 
curve upward while the downward curve 
will be used if the head is looking down. 
For the side view, the face is divided into 
three parts: first, from top of forehead to 
nose; second, the nose itself; and third, 
the space from nose to lower line of chin. 
The drawings of features in different 
positions are made on the board so that 
the students may see how they change 
as the head turns. 

Now that we know something about 
the structure of the figure, we are ready 
the shown in 
the drawings on the following page. 


to draw from pose, as 
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FIGURE DRAWING BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL IN CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS, UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF KATHRYN D. LEE, HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT 
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How to Make Silhouettes 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


Art Teacher, Wilkes-Barre, 


HE vogue just now is silhouettes, 

and since youth always wants to be 
up-to-date, what should appeal to young 
art students more than making silhou- 
ettes of each other. 

If the instructor will draw three or 
four silhouettes on the board in front of 
the class, it will create much interest and 
show the great possibilities. I drew 
Washington and Lincoln, and, as it was 
just a few weeks before Christmas, I did 
one of Santa Claus. 

The three silhouettes at 
of the page and the one framed 
were done by students in the G. A. R. 
Memorial High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Alexander Murray. 

First draw a square, any size. In the 


the bottom 


also 


square draw a circle and then divide the 
circle exactly in the center. Start with 


the nose of your model and be sure to 
start it below the center line. 


A com- 





Pen nsylt ania 


mon fault of all young artists in drawing 
heads is to place the nose too high. 
Draw the mouth, chin and then the 
forehead and hair. Maybe you can see 
the eyelashes standing out where the 
nose and forehead join, and if possible 
show a characteristic lock of hair or 
wisps of hair standing out. Look for 
the little individual touches. A saucy 
turn to the nose, a scholarly forehead, a 
lovely turn of the chin or neck will make 
such a great difference in a profile. And 
the mouth in profile is eloquent. 

If possible, show your subject with a 
white collar and with a tie or bit of 
ribbon. Silhouettes are often clipped 
with scissors out of black paper, but we 
are not all so expert, so we will draw 
them in pencil. Go around the outline 
with pen and ink and then fill in with 
brush and ink. Then the silhouettes can 
be cut out and pasted on another sheet 
of paper, white or colored, and framed. 























MURRAY SILHOUETTES 
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HOW TO MAKE SILHOUETTES IS WELL TOLD BY THIS PAGE DRAWING RECEIVED FROM ALEXANDER 
MURRAY OF WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. THE METHOD OF SILHOUETTE DRAWING 
DESCRIBED BY TEXT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1930 
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COMPASS HEADS SENSENEY 








= a 


a Vegenea Senseney J 


HEADS MADE WITH THE COMPASS ADD INTEREST TO THE MUCH USED MECHANICAL DRAWING TOOL. 

IT ENLISTS A MECHANICAL DEVICE IN THE PICTORIAL GROUP OF ART TOOLS. THIS PAGE, DRAWN BY 

VIRGINIA SENSENEY, WAS RECEIVED FROM G. D. LYNN OF THE HOLYOKE HIGH SCHOOL, HOLYOKE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The handicrafts of the Geechcelovakian 
peasants are very colorful but harmo- 
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The pottery of the Czechs is decorated 
with bold designs. 
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Quaint flowers and daring birds and 
animals are painted by the Gzechoslo- 
‘  vakian artists... ~° 
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EMBROIDERIES 


CZEC HOY 
SLOVAKIA 








The most artistic embroidery in Europe 
is the ,work of the Czechoslovakian 
. women. 
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No-detail or intricate color effect is im- 
possible with the Czecho embroiderers. 


y Pe, 
The Sehod Arta Magoeds. Januery 1980 
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Geometric orconventional formsin black 
and white are the types of embroidery in 
some parts of Czechoslovakia, 
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The Czech cuithirnddihchiias tact lavishly 
upon the éostumies of the country. 
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_ The furniture of Czechoslovakia is paint- 
ed in gay floral patterns. : 
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RT teachers of school children, if 
sometime you go home with that 
hopeless feeling, tired out with the day’s 
work trying to put art across to group 
after group of pupils who show only a 
half-hearted interest, | wish you could 
drop in on our Saturday Art Class for 
Talented Children. 

Saturday is my most joyful day of the 
week. Sixty children from grades six, 
seven, eight and nine selected from vari- 
ous schools, both public and private in 
the city, are invited to study drawing, 
painting, design and modeling. They 
are divided into two class periods, each 
lasting one hour and thirty minutes. 

Long before the first class is over, the 
glass door leading into the hall is a 
framework of eager faces of children 
awaiting their turn. No matter how 
cold the day—often below zero with deep 


The Saturday Class of Creative Art for 
Talented Children 


NINA B. WARD 
Art Instructor, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 








snow—some will come from the far ends 
of town, all are there without com- 
pulsion and anxious to learn. Discipline 
is unthought of. I sometimes feel like 
rubbing my eyes and saying that it is a 
dream. They are so desperately in 
earnest and I am kept so busy that it is 
difficult to realize being tired until the 
last one has gone. 

There are all sorts of children in this 
group, some come in expensive fur coats, 
others in rags and tags, while color 
varies from white to very black. Many 
have interesting personalities. Sammy, 
for instance, who comes from Russia, is 
most interesting even if, so to speak, he is 
continually on the front row. At the 
same time he gets more done than any- 
one else. When visitors arrive it is he 
who, like a young Chesterfield, shows 


them about. However, one thing they 
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CREATIVE ART BY CHILDREN OF THE SATURDAY ART CLASS OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, DONE UNDER 

THE INSTRUCTION OF NINA B. WARD. NOTE HOW DRAMATIC ARE SOME OF THE FIGURES IN EXPRESS- 

ING THE FEELING OF INTENSE COLD. THE TWO LOWER COMPOSITIONS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS AT PRAGUE 
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all have in common, art talent. Some 
show amazing ability. 
talent usually drop out. 

Public school art has an important 
place in education, but through the 
necessity of teaching masses, it is ex- 
tremely limited in what it can give 
the brilliant child. Every community 
should have a special class for talented 
children. The Kalamazoo class after 
five years has proven a successful experi- 
ment. It forms one of the activities of 
the local Institute of Arts, an organiza- 


Those of lesser 


tion formed to promote art in the city. 
The Board of Education donates the use 
Gifts of from one 
to one hundred dollars from parents and 
publie spirited citizens finance the salary 
of the instructor which is the chief ex- 
A weekly five-cent fee from each 
pupil helps to pay for materials needed. 

The work undertaken is_ entirely 
different from that given in regular 
Lots of painting with 
big brushes and all of the freedom possi- 
ble is allowed. 


of a school art room. 


pense. 


school classes. 


For instance, the sug- 
gestion is made to draw a figure or 
figures representing a cold winter’s day 
illustrations). The discussion is 
brief. There is very little talking to the 
class and I try not to make the serious 


(see 






mistake of telling them too much. As 


far as is possible I remove myself 
from their thoughts going about quietly 
and giving individual criticisms. No ex- 


amples of work similiar to the lesson are 
shown so that what they produce must 
be entirely their own creation. Only the 
simplest art rules are given, rules which 
they seem to understand immediately 

These children love to create decora- 
tive landscapes. Never had they heard 
of imaginative animals. It was some 
time before they could visualize one 
At first the pro- 
resemblances to 


they had never seen. 


ductions bore strong 
cows, horses and other familiar animals, 
but gradually they took on more fanci- 
ful appearances. The work is 


during the year but the idea throughout 


varied 


is to create something that can be called 
Art even though it be a production of a 
child’s mind and hand. 

Our chief aim is not to make artists 
of them but to bring something into their 
lives that will enrich them. We can al- 
ready see an effect on the lives of these 
children— many of had 
starved lives. I will venture to say that 


them been 


several will continue their study in art 
schools and perhaps take their places in 


Who is Who in Art. 


AN IMAGINATIVE ANI- 
MAL FROM THE WORK O} 
THE SATURDAY CLASS 
OF CREATIVE ART FOR 
TALENTED CHILDREN AT 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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SIMPLE FORMS UTILIZED AS TOY FORMS RESULT IN UNIQUE TYPES. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA ARE PRODUCED WITH A GROUP OF CIRCULAR AND ELLIPTICAL FORMS 
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Sketching and Etching in Old Prague 
The Seventh of a Series of “Art Abroad” Chats with Children 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 
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FIGURE A THE ANCIENT POWDER TOWER OF 
PRAGUE AS SEEN AGAINST THE SUNSET SKY 
FORMS A DELIGHTFUL SUBJECT FOR SKETCHING 


OOD morning, boys and girls. So 

you are getting interested in draw- 
ing these days. That is good. Every- 
one at times wishes for nimble fingers to 
sketch out ideas. For instance, maybe 
Dad wants to show on paper just how 
his new driveway, garage and gardens 
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should be placed on his grounds; Mother 
van tell best with her pencil the exact 
style of the new traveling suit which she 
wants made; big brother jots down a 
clever idea he saw for decorating a store 
window (in fact, finds the sketch book 
habit is good business); and uncle enter- 
tains his friends by showing sketches 
which he made of interesting places on 
his trip. 
ing may be used by everyone. 
Our little friends, Ted 
found a new interest in drawing while 
traveling with Mother Dad in 


Therefore, you see how draw- 
and Janet, 


and 


Europe. At the time this happened 
they were visiting the old city of 
Prague— that famous “ city of a hundred 


towers ’’— and this is how it came about. 

Toward evening the family left their 
hotel to take a walk around the corner 
to see how the old Powder Tower looked 
They had been 
Tower, which 


against the sunset sky. 
told that the Powder 
loomed so high and beautiful above the 
shops, was once a part of the ancient city 
wall. 
busy throng of tram cars and automo- 
biles to get a better view of it. 

As the group stood on the curb looking 
at the fine old tower, they suddenly dis- 
covered that someone else admired it, 
too. She was seated on a projecting 
ledge of a building sketching in the dark 
mass of the old tower on her drawing pad 
with chalk and touching in the sky and 
the sparkling electric lights around the 


They crossed the street through a 
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base with bits of bright color (Figure A). 
Almost everyone who passed paused to 
glance over her shoulder to see what she 
was doing. 

Mother, that the 
seemed to be an American, approached 
her, then “Why, Mary!” 
Father turned and echoed, ‘‘ Well, well, 
if this isn’t Miss Mary way out here in 
Prague!”’ Excited fol- 
lowed and Ted and Janet were intro- 
duced. Miss Mary, it 
years ago a college friend of Mother’s. 

Miss Mary at once proceeded to put 


noticing woman 


exclaimed, 


conversation 


seemed, was 


away her sketching materials in view of 
joining the happy family for the rest of 
the evening. However, Ted, who never 
wanted to miss anything, ventured to 
ask to see her drawing and her set of 
chalks. 
them. 
some two dozen pastellos, as she called 


In fact, they all wanted to see 
So Miss Mary showed her box of 


them, and her pad of gray charcoal 
paper. 

“It is a very quick and easy way to 
make a sketch,’”’ she explained as she 
added a few more touches to her drawing 
to show them how it was done, “the 
gray paper makes an important part of 
the picture.” Seeing the special in- 
terest of Ted and Janet, for they had 
done some drawing in school, Miss Mary 
said, ‘‘How would you children like to 





have me take you out to the Golden 
Lane tomorrow and show you how to 
sketch?” 

The eyes of the boy and girl sparkled. 


‘Golden Lane”’ sounded very much like 
a story book and they consented at once. 
They all agreed to meet at the Powder 
Tower. 

The next morning was bright. Mother 
and Dad, Ted and Janet and Miss Mary, 
started out for the Golden Lane. As 
they crossed to the other side of the 
street, Miss Mary said, “ Let’s take time 
first to go down here a little ways. | 
want to show you a place that I found 
yesterday.”’ So they all turned to the 
right, walked past some shops, past 
groups of peasant women wearing head- 
kerchiefs and full skirts, some vending 
embroideries, past flower stands on the 
sidewalk where people stopped to buy 
gay bouquets (Figure B), until they 
came to an archway opening into a 
courtyard. Once in the court they 
caught sight of an interesting old shop 
with pictures in the window. “This is 
where I saw some beautiful etchings that 
I know you will enjoy, too.”’ 

Miss Mary led the way into the dusky 
shop where a gray-haired man looked 
over the rim of his glasses and greeted 
them with a smile. There were many 
portfolios of etchings and other kinds 





FIGURE B. 
EMBROIDERIES ADD PICTURESQUENESS TO THE STREETS OF PRAGUE 


PEASANTS 


VENDING 
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FIGURE C, A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN COLORED ETCHING, 
LIGHT IT ILLUSTRATES A WELL-KNOWN VIEW OF OLD PRAGUE WiTH THE 
AT THI 


PALACE 


of prints by Czechoslovakian artists. 
They bent over them eagerly as he 
arranged the display. 

‘Here is a scene that we are going to 
said Miss Mary as 
‘See the 
river and the old Charles Bridge with 
the long Royal Palace and the St. Vitus 
Cathedral above extending along the 
ridge of the hill (Figure C). But we 
won't stop longer now. O yes, and here 
is another view of the Bridge and this is 
an etching of the famous Teyn Church of 
Prague. Now you know where you can 
come later when you wish to gather some 


see this morning,”’ 
she held up a colored etching. 


RIGHT, SOME OF THE MANY TOWERS OF THAT CITY IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, 
AND CATHEDRAL 





INTERESTING IN ITS PATTERN IN DARK AND 
ANCIENT CHARLES BRIDGE 
AND THE ROYAL 
HILL 


CROWNING THE 


worth-while souvenirsof Czechoslovakia. 
to 
“How do they make etchings?”’ 


begged. 
“That is a long story,’’ answered Miss 


Janet wasn’t quite ready go. 


she 


Mary, who was herself an_ etcher. 
“Briefly, the artist draws with a steel 
needle on a zine or copper plate which 
has been covered with a kind of wax and 
then smoked. 
metal which shines through the black- 
ened wax. When the drawing is done, 
the plate is put in an acid bath which 
bites or etches the metal not hidden by 


When the wax is cleaned off, 


The needle lays bare the 


the wax. 
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you can feel the deep places. The plate 
is inked and wiped off leaving most of 
the ink in the etched lines. Dampened 
paper is laid on the plate and all put 
through the rollers of a press. When 
the paper is peeled up from the plate 
there the print is. The ink has been 
pulled out of the deep grooves and left 
on the paper in ridges. Touch this 
etching carefully and notice how the 
lines can be felt. How old is the art, 
Janet? Etchings have been made since 
the year 1513 when a Swiss decorator of 
armor made the first etching on iron.”’ 

“Well, now,” said Ted, who had be- 
come an interested listener, ‘‘some of 
these etchings are colored. How do 
they color them?” 

“That is done,’’ said Miss Mary, “‘by 


painting colored inks right on to the 
plate before printing. ”’ 

They bade the kind old shopkeeper 
goodbye, promising not to be in such a 
hurry next time. 

They boarded the street car. As they 
were riding along Dad exclaimed, ““O 
look, children, we’re passing an open-air 
market.”’ Yes, there it was as big as a 
city square with booth after booth of 
beautiful flowers and _ bright-colored 
vegetables and fruits. Horse carts were 
drawn up, their baskets of produce being 
unloaded by busy peasants. What 
beautiful trays of ripe, red cherries! 
The childrin were sure that they had 
never seen so many before. 

Soon our friends left the street car 
and strolled along the walk beside the 





THE GOLDEN LANE, THE MOST INTERESTING OLD STREETWAY IN PRAGUE 
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River Vitava (how strange is Czecho- 
slovakian spelling). Sure enough, from 
this point they could see exactly the 
view of the old bridge and the buildings 
beyond that they had seen in the etching. 
At each end of the bridge was a mighty 
tower and many statues were seen along 
the sides. It was pleasant walking in 
the bright morning sunlight along the 
bridge and through the quaint city 
streets beyond and then up a long street 
stairway. The stair climb brought 
them to the upper level where the great 
old Palace stood. Miss Marvy led her 
little party through more narrow, wind- 
ing ways until at last she said, “This is 
the Golden Lane.”’ 

What a charming place to sketch. 
The Lane rambled curving down a little 
hill. On the left a row of tiny, quaint, 
little houses snuggled up to the old city 
wall. Along the line of house roofs a 
dozen funny chimneys seemed to be 
gossiping together. On the right was a 
curious old pump. Nearby an artist 
was sketching the scene. 

“Now, here half way down,”’ 
claimed Miss Mary, ‘is the smallest 
house in Prague.” The children 
laughed with pleasure at the cunning 
place. It had a bright green front, a 
red tiled roof, and a dear little dormer 
window with red geraniums overflowing 
its tiny window-box. The housewife 
was busying herself in and out of the low 
doorway while children played in the 
road with their pet cats. 

“Now, Ted and Janet, here is a good 
place to sit on this pile of boards right 
across from the wee house. 1 know that 
you will want to draw nothing else, and 
it is not hard to do. I have ink, water- 
colors, pencils, and pastellos. Which 
will you wish to try?”’ 


ex- 


The children were accustomed to 
pencils in schools so they chose them. 
Miss Mary showed them how to first rub 
the pencil point down until it gave a 
wide, smooth stroke, then how to block 
in the drawing to place all of the main 
lines of the house, and finally how to lay 
in the light shading and the very dark 
accents (Figure E-2). 

The pupils of Miss Mary did so well 
that she opened a water color box and 
let them paint colors over the pencil 
work. She herself had been working 
in pen and ink and they watched her lay 
bright, fresh washes of color over the ink 
lines (Figure E-1). She deftly let bits 
of the white paper remain without the 
color so that there seemed to be a 
glitter or sunny sparkle in the foliage, 
the roof tiles, and paving stones in front 
of the cottage. 

“There is a queer, old story about the 
Golden Lane or ‘The Street of the 
Alchemists,’ as it is sometimes called,”’ 
said Miss Mary, giving her words the 
sound of mystery. All crept a little 
closer to hear what the old story might be. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
Rudolf II was ruler of this country. He 
had several strange hobbies. One of 
these was to keep alchemists (we call 
them chemists nowadays) busy trying 
to turn common metals like iron or 
copper into gold. He kept his men 
imprisoned in some of these little houses, 
which were at that time dark labora- 
tories or workshops, and made them 
work very hard. At last the alchemists 
all said that they would not work in such 
dark places any longer. So they over- 
powered the guard and escaped to the 
sunshine and blue skies of Deer Park. 

“The cruel ruler, seeing that his men 
had left him, became very angry. To 
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FIGURE E 1-2. A PAGE OF SKETCHES OF A QUAINT OLD WORLD SUBJECT WHICH INVITES THE ART 
STUDENT TO TRY OUT DIFFERENT MEDIUMS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS TO BE FOUND CLOSER AT HOME 
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AN ETCHING OF THE CHARLES BRIDGE BY THEI 
WELL-KNOWN CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ETCHER, EMIL SNIGER 
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punish them he put each alchemist in an 
iron cage and had the cages hung up in 
the fir trees where they had all of the 
sunshine and air that they wanted, and 


of course the poor men starved. We do 
not know whether or not the story is 
true, we hope not, but at any rate we 
have left to us this curious little street 
and the pretty name of ‘Golden Lane’.’’ 

Boys and girls, while you haven’t a 
Golden Lane to sketch in, instead of 


trying to turn iron into gold you may 
find it fun to go hunting for some nice 
doorway or other interesting things and 
try turning them into sketches. I am 
sure that you will find the hobby of vaca- 
tion sketching much better than the 
hobby of old Rudolf II. 

Next time I come you will have a 
travel tale of Holland and until then | 
wish you good fortune with your sketch- 
ing, and goodbye. 


Figure Drawing Made Easy 


MAEGEANE R. RICE 


Art Teacher. Irving School. M uskoge é, 


UR stroke figure sketches are based 

upon experiences, activities, history, 
literature, and oftentimes just upon the 
child’s imagination. ‘The urge for an 
‘asier means for figure drawing prompted 
the experiment that I tried in all of my 
classes. I was searching for an easier 
means of letting the child express ideas 
within his own field of experience. 

In years past it has been the most 
difficult subject for grade teachers to 
present to their classes and at the same 
time get figures that were well propor- 
tioned. We found stick figures very 
unsatisfactory and the circle plan, while 
a better method, is a laborious task and 
a misleading plan, making it hard for a 
child to sketch a figure composed of 
circles and ovals, because he visualizes 
the figure as one possessing clothes. 
Unless the teacher draws the figure on 
the board and then dresses it right before 
his eyes, he has every difficulty imagin- 
able with his proportions, and the finished 
product that is eventually turned out is a 


Oklahoma 


clumsy likeness to the one his teacher has 
drawn for him to copy. His figures are 
cramped, he becomes discouraged, and 
he works on details rather than the main 
outer structure. 

I present the stroke figure lesson by 
telling the child to draw an orange oval 
for the head, since nearly all children 
start drawing the human figure that 
way. The children are told to draw 
only simple figures first, until they are 
able to grasp the feeling of balance. 
Then I make no suggestions as to what 
they shall draw. The proportions are 
developed as they construct the lines 
that make up the figure. At all times 
they must watch the placing of strokes, 
making sure that they are just far 
enough apart. Good values and heavy 
strokes are just as important as the 
construction of the figure. We found at 
the end of the sketch period that most 


of the criticisms were made in that 
direction. 
We keep the drawings free and 
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sketchy, using an arm motion while 
drawing. The figures are entirely orig- 
inal, the ones not too accurately drawn 
are freer and prettier. Opposing lines 
in the same figure make for interest and 
add to rather than detract from the 
sketch. 

The accompanying sketches represent 
four weeks’ work, several sketches being 
drawn in one thirty-minute period. The 
work goes more slowly at first; later the 
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sketches are more quickly and freely 
done. 

Enthusiasm is the quality needed to 
accomplish things, and all the classes in 
all grades have been very enthusiastic 
about the work. In all illustration and 
poster work we use this method, which 
makes pupils confident in handling the 
required figure drawing and in working 
out poses and figures that are 
striking, and quite different 


new, 
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Developing the Possibilities in Children’s Drawings 


JESSIE TODD anno ANN VAN NICE 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HERE is nothing which helps chil- 

dren more than seeing something 
drawn in the technique which they use 
themselves. For example, an illustra- 
tion drawn in ink will help a child to 
draw in ink better than a photograph or 
a picture in paint. We can teach the 
children by their own methods if we 
watch them work. We tried this. We 
took children’s drawings, copied them 
on the board, and then played with them 
by making spots of different sizes and 
shapes on the cow, by making her tail in 
different ways. This inspired the chil- 
dren to even greater efforts, for they saw 
the possibilities in their own ideas. 

One day when they drew somersaults, 
we copied the drawings on the board and 
changed them in different ways. ‘This 
inspired them to try still different posi- 
tions and designs. The teacher who 
draws figures of this sort on the board 
while the children watch her, furnishes a 
bigger stimulation than she can in any 
other way. After the children see her 
draw, they will want to draw figures in 
different positions. When they go back 
to the gymnasium, for instance, they will 
observe position, which they did not 
formerly notice; and when they come 
back to art class, they will draw certain 
people seen in the gymnasium. They 
will attempt such subjects as ‘“‘The 
Winner,”’ “The Champion,” “ Awk- 
ward Annie,”’ “‘ Beaten,”’ and the like. 
Children like to draw pictures of them- 





selves or children of their own age. We 
can combine this with their love of 
drawing designs. We can give them 
practice in drawing black and white 
pictures of people. The people will 
usually have designs in their sweaters, 
socks, or dresses. 

Once we asked all the boys wearing 
designed sweaters with patterns in them 
to come to the front of the room. Then 
we had all the girls with figured dresses 
come to the front of the room. The 
children were amazed at the different 
kinds of patterns they wore. Soon the 
girls were drawing as many different 
kinds of scarfs as they could think of. 
The boys drew different designs for 
sweaters and socks. 

As they sketched more and more 
people wearing designs, they noticed 
that if they wanted the pattern to ap- 
pear light, they could make small dots, 
squares, or figures, or put the units far 
apart. They noticed that they could 
get a dark effect by making larger dark 
units, or by putting the dark units close 
together. They observed that a black 
spot now and then helped to give “ pep” 
to the drawing. 

Showing the children the possibilities 
in their own drawing by demonstrating 
in their own technique, and allowing 
them to draw each other and the designs 
in each other’s clothes, is a stimulation 
both to their powers of observation and 
to their technique. 
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THE GLASS BEAD TOYS MADE BY THE PEASANTS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DELIGHT THE GROWN-UP FOLK AS WELL AS THE CHILDREN 
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The Tale of Troy in Four Scenes 


JANET KATHERINE SMITH 
Training Department, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE eighth grade of the Barstow 
School in Kansas City had been 
studying the Trojan War in history and 
mythology, and they wanted to paint 
the story of Troy for their class to give 
to the school as mural decorations to be 
placed in their recitation room. It was 
a small grade and they divided into 
couples for each of the four panels. The 
first one showed the Greek fleet with its 
brilliant-patterned sails approaching the 
walls of Troy. The next scene was 
the city. Chariot-wheel ruts 
crossed the foreground, past part of a 
temple facade and the base of a bronze 
statue on its pedestal. An old woman 
wrapped in her himation hurried down 
the street with a water jar on her 
shoulder, past the front of one of the 
houses of the city, and more buildings 
were grouped in the distance. An elder- 
ly man with a bag of tools was going to 
work on the wall, and soldiers seemed the 
only other occupants of the beseiged city. 
The third panel showed outside the 
gate of the city. A huge and angular 
wooden horse stood on the plain before 
the wall and a messenger, who had been 
inspecting it, was running to the city 


inside 


with his news. The Greek fleet had 
withdrawn behind the mountains into 
another arm of the sea, and the plain 
was quite deserted. In the last panel 
Achilles and his charioteer dragged the 
body of Hector around the mourning 
city, walls at 
Priam’s orders lest a Trojan look on that 
disgrace to their beloved prince. 


whose were deserted 


The same general color scheme was 
carried out in all four panels. The 
walls of Troy and the buildings in the 
city were in warm ruddy cream color 
with browner tones for the shadow sides 
and for outlining. The grass and 
foliage in bronze-greens, the sea of deep 
green-blue, and the mountains in soft 
purplish grays set off the ships and 
costumes of many brilliant (all 
tones with a little white mixed in to 
harmonize and soften them), and a sky 
of deep violet-blue was used throughout. 


hues 


As seventh graders the children had 
painted a long medieval frieze; so they 
were experienced in handling tempera 
and had gained a feeling for color which 
helped them very much in so unifying 
these separate panels that they formed a 
harmonious whole. 
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MURAL DECORATIONS OF THE TALE OF TROY, MADE BY THE EIGHTH GRADE OF THE BARSTOW 
SCHOOL IN KANSAS CITY, AS DESCRIBED ON THE PRECEDING PAGE BY JANET KATHERINE SMITH 
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SMITH TROY SCENES 

















THESE MURALS WERE MADE AS DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL RECITATION 
ROOM, AND THE SAME COLOR SCHEME WAS USED FOR ALL FOUR PANELS 
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Water Color on Wet Paper 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


Supervisor of Art, North Tonawanda, New York 


VERY successful use of water color 
for sixth grade pupils was found in 
the wet-paper treatment illustrated in 
the accompanying examples of work 
done by pupils in North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., public schools. The landscapes 
were done with the paper in a wet or 
damp condition, the wetting of the paper 
preparatory to the coloring being ac- 
complished by means of “ painting’’ both 
sides of the paper with water, the back 
of the sheet being wet first. The paper 
then sticks to the top of the desk. Now, 
superfluous water is wiped off the sur- 
face of the paper. It may be blotted up 
with a blotter, or simply allowed to 
evaporate. When the shine has gone 
from the surface of the paper, it is then 
time to use the color. 
Sometimes, however, the sky is 
colored with the water still flowing 


Landscape Drawing in the Grades 


FLORA V. SHOEMAKER 


Schellsburg, Pennyslvania 


NE of the most interesting things to 

teach children in the grades is land- 
scape work. Happiness and content- 
ment will reign in the schoolroom if 
each child is equipped with a pencil, a 
box of crayons and drawing paper. 


The teacher should ever be on the 
alert for simple outline sketches and 
keep a well-stocked note book of these 
on hand. If the teacher is not adept at 
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on the surface of the paper, the color 
being applied and blended and later 
partly wiped off with the cloth. An- 
other effect is obtained by dropping 
in the color and allowing it to flow. In 
all the landscapes the foregrounds and 
trees were painted against the sunset skies 
with the paper still in a moist condition. 

In the painting of the pictures the 
children were given complete freedom to 
arrange trees and other objects against 
the sky. Academic instruction was 
given in previous lessons where there 
seemed to be real need for it, consistent 
with the growth of the pupil. 

The landscapes were made on quarter 
sheets of 9 x 12 white or manila paper, 
each picture measuring approximately 
44x 6inches. The pictures were later 
mounted appropriately by the pupils on 
black, white, or colored paper. 


drawing, some of these outlines should 
be memorized until she has the con- 
fidence and ability to go to the black- 
board and illustrate the different steps 
of the lesson. 

With pencil in hand and paper on the 
desk each child is eager to begin. The 
teacher steps to the blackboard and here 
is where courage is needed. What is 
sharper than a child’s eye? Lack of 











WINSLOW WATER COLOR SCENES 











WET PAPER WATER COLOR SUBJECTS BY THE PUPILS OF WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, SUPERVISOR OF ART, 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK, AUTHOR OF THE BRIEF DESCRIPTION ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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courage and confidence is soon detected 


and instantly the morale of the class- 
room is broken down. 

First draw the oblong outline on the 
board. This represents their drawing 
paper. If a border is to be left around 
the drawing, show the children how to 
sketch the line in lightly with the pencil 
free-hand, never with a ruler for land- 
scape work. Next is the placing of the 
all-important horizon line. The sketch 
will be more effective if this is placed on a 
slant either above or below the center of 
the paper. 
line of trees, houses, shrubbery or water. 
The children will be able to get the main 
lines in a very short time if properly 
given from the board. 


Now comes the main out- 


They are now ready for the crayons. 
It is well to color the sky first. Ifa sun- 
set scene, the bright red and orange near 
the horizon line is put on first, gradually 
shading lighter toward the top. 

Show the children how to lay the color 
evenly and how to blend several colors 


together. The last things on the sketch 


the limbs or 


branches of trees, grasses, etc. 


to be colored will be 
After the pupils have acquired some 
knowledge of sketching, have them bring 
in work drawn from nature. 
go with them occasionally. 
Do not draw or remodel on the child’s 
paper. 
of his own hands, however crude it may 
If the 
first attempt is not so good the next may 
be better. Never throw a wet blanket 
on a child’s originality. 


If possible, 


Let his drawing be the product 


be. We only learn by doing. 


If he has an 
idea different from the hard and beaten 
track, let him try it out. Who knows 
what fires of genius are burning within 
his little brain and struggling to find 
expression. If his scheme does not 
work out he will soon sense his mistake. 
Be very chary with criticism. Do not 
discourage his seemingly futile efforts. 
A word of 
praise will bring forth a beaming face 
and redoubled effort. Surely it is worth 
any teacher’s while to bring happiness 
and a touch of beauty into a child’s life. 


Praise is better than blame. 


A Project of the Three Bears 


MARGARET PICKENS 


Fir st Grade 


LL primary grade children love the 
story of the Three Bears. A group 
of children from the high first grade 
worked out the following project. First, 
we took a cardboard box (a large shoe 
box or a hat box will do nicely) and cut 
windows and a door. Strips of paper 
the 


A chimney was made 


were pasted across windows to 


represent panes. 
by folding a rectangle of red construc- 


tion paper into five lengths, lapping the 


T ache rs. We areri ille > 
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Vorth Carolina 

two end lengths and pasting. ‘The four 
corners were split a little at one end, and 
this was pasted in the center of the lid 
of the box. Next, we folded a piece of 
stiff paper, a little 
larger than the box lid, in the center. A 
This 


was placed on top of the box, forming a 


red construction 


hole was cut to fit the chimney. 


low roof. The inside of the house was 


divided into two rooms. In one we 


placed the tables and chairs, made of 
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cut back and front 
from yellow paper 
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figure and dress cut cut to 9 squares 
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Paste 9 squares 
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THE PATTERNS FOR THE PROJECT OF THE THREE BEARS, A CLASS PROJECT FOR THE 
FIRST GRADE, DESCRIBED BY MARGARET PICKENS OF WEAVERVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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AND BOWLS TO BE USED IN THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 
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heavy brown construction paper. The 
dishes were made of blue paper, the 
spoons of white. In the other room the 
three beds stood in a row. Spreads may be 
made of white paper, or the pupils may 
lay off patch-work quilt patterns and 
color in with crayons. Rugs and paper 
curtains were cut in harmonizing colors. 
The bears were cut from stiff black paper. 
They were made double, and pasted to- 
gether. The feet were folded out, and 
an oval cut to fit the bottom, which 
makes them stand nicely. Papa Bear 


wears a red coat with a white collar 
showing at the top, and he carries a 
walking cane. Mama Bear wears a blue 
dress with a white apron and carries an 
umbrella; while Baby Bear wears a green 
coat and carries a bunch of flowers. 
The trees were made of heavy dark- 
green construction paper. Goldilocks’ 
dress is of light blue with white trim- 
mings. Goldilocks was left on the little 
bear’s bed while all the bears are re- 
turning from their walk 


trees. 


among the 





A CHILD DESIGN IN THE MODERN ART 


BY MARGARET J. 


SANDERS, 


SPIRIT 
OF NEW HAVEN, 


CONNECTICUT 
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Making Perspective Interesting 


RUTH HERRICK 
(rt Teacher. Viss Newman's Ne hool., De trout, Michigan 


HE girls of our school found to their ing of windows, all made _ excellent | 
surprise that perspective was won- subjects for sketches. 
derfully interesting, especially when The sketches were first made in simple 
there was a chance that their drawings line, and were then shaded in three 
might be chosen to grace the first pages values—light, halftone, and dark. The 
of the “‘ Newmannual.’”’ best drawings were traced on charcoal! 
Before work of the more ambitious — paper and finished in paper batik, a most 
sort could be attempted, a groundwork interesting process which has previously 
of knowledge must be established, so been described in THe Scuoot Arts 
they went willingly to work, making MAGAZINE. 


simple drawings in cylindrical, parallel, Again a vote was taken to decide upon 
and angular perspective. As soon as’' the best four, which were sent to the 


rules were mastered, they were illus- printer and reproduced for the Annual. 
trated with drawings of furniture and These reproductions took the place of 
objects about the room. Finally came photographs of the school, and added 
the great day when they scattered to greatly to the charm of the book. 
various parts of the building to use their From this problem the girls received a 
newly acquired knowledge in making thorough knowledge of the rules and 
sketches of the school. A doorway, a uses of perspective, as well as much 
staircase, view of part of the building as enjoyment and pride in seeing their 
seen from a window, an arrangement of work reproduced in the place of honor 
roof and chimney, an interesting group- in the Annual. 





PERSPECTIVE TEACHES THE ART STUDENT TO 
SEE CORRECTLY IT IS NOT THE DRAWING THAT 
MATTERS, IT THE LEARNING TO SEE. 





Is 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE BY THE PAPER BATIK METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF PERSPECTIVE, 
BY THE PUPILS OF MISS NEWMAN 8 SCHOOL OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, RUTH HERRICK, ART TEACHER 
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Art Appreciation for Children 
The Work of Anna Curtis Chandler in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


GERALDINE RUNCHEY 
New York City 


HE general public, whether of chil- 
dren or of adults, is more interested 
in content of art than in technique. 
Wherefore, art education for children in 
museums of art, if it is to reach a large 
public, must deal with the story, with 
the content expressed by the artist, 
rather than with technique. 
may, of course, have an 
paralleling study of content. 
Preoccupation with 
characteristic of small groups, of very 
small groups. 
interest, which 


Technique 
approach 


technique is 


This is also a legitimate 
well 
satisfy if the art classes and schools did 
not do so. 


museums might 


Yet, it is a question whether even 
these students would not do well to deal 
with content and story as much as 
with technique. The artist, juvenile or 
adult, is naturally more interested in the 
manner, the technique, the how, rather 
than in the content, the substance, the 
what. But if art is to have meaning, it 
is the content that gives art its meaning 
and value. 

The public generally responds to a 


series of notable portraits, say of 
eighteenth century portrait art in 
England. Why? Because they know 


color schemes and brush technique? 
Not in the least. But because they 
admire the beauty, the loveliness, the 
grace and breeding of the women por- 


trayed. The technique exists for the 
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sole purpose of expressing a pattern that 
furthers life purposes. 

What is the effect on the spectator, 
say, of living with Greek sculpture? 

That the spectator is molded more and 
more, in a greater or less degree to the 
line expressed by that sculpture. That 
is the influence of art on life; to make 
life more beautiful by establishing pat- 
terns that influence the spectators. 

Is there a more definite way in which 
this influence may be established say in 
the case of the Greek work? 
by taking 


Obviously, 
similar racial 
characteristics and giving them training 
similar to that which produced the 
Greeks whose the 
sculpture. 


persons of 


remains exist in 

Obviously, such definite training goes 
beyond the functions of museums as they 
are managed at present. What can be 
done is to establish a method of survey 
of what patterns the world offers at the 
present time. 

The first thing to do 
done, too 


which is being 
is to establish a real link 
between the juvenile spectator and the 
art object. The first step is the realiza- 
tion that back of the art object was a 
life as alive as living things today, and 
that the artist took the living beauty and 
made it into a permanent beauty— or at 
least,as permanent as beauty can be ina 
world that constantly changes, destroys 
and re-creates. 
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Now there is a possibility here of over- 
looking the artist and the function of the 
artist, of the one who sees, who may even 
half create the beauty he records. 
Granted, but only artists or potential 
artists are seriously interested in artists 
and in artistic processes. It is the 
acceptance of art as living that affects 
the world of life. 

To make the records of art come alive 
is about as far as elementary instruction 
in a museum can go in museum training 
designed to reach a mass of young peo- 
ple. The technique by which each 
artist worked, the relation of the artist 
to his time, the lessons in techniques 
useful for modern artists—these are 
parts of instruction that must of 
necessity apply only to small groups 
of selected students. 

There is no reason that these two 
objects of museum instruction should 
exclude each other. On the contrary, 
they supplement each other in a re- 
markable degree. The project of art 
appreciation alone would not develop 
artists desirous of creating and able to 
create art. On the other hand, courses 
for artist workers alone will fail to 
consider the training and establishment 
of a public which will support art. The 
two types of courses for the general 
public and for the art student are both 
necessary to the complete functioning 
of museum instruction. 

Now as to the value of study of the 
art of the past, it has as much value, no 
more and no less, as any study of liter- 
ature, history, and so on. That is to 
say, some value, but not much. Some 
value, inasmuch as we may learn to be 
humble about what we might do our- 
selves; some value, since if left to our- 
selves, we should likely produce the 


same or similar works; little value, if we 
stop there and do nothing ourselves; a 
positive disadvantage, if we spend our 
lives in copying. 

But a real value, after all, for the sake 
of the pattern. And that brings us to 
another question: what pattern? Well, 
at present, all patterns. In the turmoil 
and hurly-burly of modern art criticism 
and philosophy, no principles emerge 
with either clearness or stability. The 
discussion of this matter one had better 
avoid for the present, with the observa- 
tion that as race has determined the art 
of the past, so, unless we fall into indis- 
tinguishable racial welter and chaos, will 
race determine the art of the future 
race affected, perhaps, somewhat by 
economic, climatic and other environ- 
mental factors. 

Is it wise to attempt a separation and 
classification of the art objects of the 


past. Except in so far as they have 
been done. After all, the craze for 


Egyptology does not affect those who 
shut their eyes to the Egyptian rooms. 
If one prefers Greek, early American, 
French Gothic, 
separate. 

Do the children show preferences? 


these collections are 


The next question is the extent to 
which we are justified in carrying on any 
education in art to affect the great mass 
of the people. 
is hardly open for discussion in a demo- 
cratic country; whatever education is 
available must be of necessity available 
to anyone who wants it. 
question of giving it by compulsion to 
those who do not want it. 
be fatal. 


This question, however, 


There is not a 
That would 
As a matter of fact, the majority vote, 


if it is an unprejudiced judgment, is 
usually in favor of the right thing. Such 
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a vote may be difficult to obtain among 
grown persons, subject as they are to so 
many prejudices and complexes. So 
far as children are concerned, it is a fact 
that the majority vote is always in favor 
of the better. For example, asked to 
choose between a good and a bad color 
combination, the majority of any group 
of forty will vote for the better. Asked 
to decide which they prefer of two vocal 
tones, one well sung and the other badly 
produced, they unhesitatingly plump 
for the good tone. This is what one 
would expect, for otherwise, how would 
standards have been created? 
Human instinct 


artists would decide is the best: 


ever 
moves towards what 
the 
artists are merely a good bit ahead of the 
crowd. 

One of the most successful illustra- 
tions, perhaps the most outstanding 
illustration of this kind of elementary in- 
struction in museums, is the accomplish- 
ment of Miss Anna Curtis Chandler at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. Beginning in 1919 
with a class of forty, Miss Chandler has 
succeeded in winning the attendance and 
attention of an audience that on most 
Sunday afternoons runs from 900 to 
1500. At an early point in the work, it 
was found advisable to take both 
Saturdays and Sundays to meet these 
audiences, that fill and empty three to 
four times the seating capacity of the 
lecture hall at the museum. ‘The total 
attendance of elementary and junior 
high school children during the year 
1927 was 63,900. 

Miss Chandler finds that continuity 
of program is most important in retain- 
ing the regular attendance at the 
lectures. It doesn’t do, for example, to 
have a talk by an outside speaker inter- 


stract language the expected presenta- 





polated in a carefully arranged annua 
list of “Story Hours.’”’ The program 
is arranged to cover the history of 
art chronologically; both content and 
technique are discussed in these talks, 
but very, very skillfully presented so 
that to the listening children the lecture 
is in truth “a story.”’ Miss 
Chandler finds that the assistance of 
Mrs. Henry L. De Forest in presenting 
Mrs. Eva Johnston 
singing songs of the period, and Miss 
Alice H. Nichols, pianist, is very help- 
ful indeed, not merely in varying the 


very 


music, Coe in 


program and rendering it more interest- 
ing, but because the arts of any given 
period are so related—as every serious 
art student knows—that the presenta- 
of the history of art 
references to all the arts of the period. 

Of course, it takes exceptional train- 
ing to give successfully a course in ele- 


tion includes 





mentary art appreciation to large and 
successive audiences drawn from every 
social class of a large cosmopolitan city. 
Naturally one must have complete and 
thorough training in art and in the his- 
tory of art; one must also be a practiced 
But this is not enough: 
one must have complete command of 
voice, story-composition, story-telling, 
audience psychology, a keen ability in 
staging and getting the story across. 
And this, much as it is, is not enough: 
know, love and understand 
their 


artist oneself. 


must 
children 
these exceptional 


one 
management. All 
Miss 


and 
qualifications 





Chandler possesses. 
The pedagogy of the process is very 
important. There was a time in the 
history of education when the process 
called exposition was very popular, and 
solid paragraphs of explanation in ab- , 
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STUDENTS OF ART IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, NEW YORK, AND OTHER SCENES 
USED TO CREATE A CORRELATED ART INTEREST IN MUSEUM EXHIBITS, BY ANNA CURTIS CHANDLER, 
AS DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY GERALDINE RUNCHEY 
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tion. Even for adult audiences this 
method is now no longer used, except by 
unfortunate lecturers who know no 
better. For children it is an impossi- 
bility. The next obvious step is to turn 
what one wants to say into a story, into 
narration, giving the theme a local 
color and a name, a personality, a 
setting, some kind of plot or story a 
concrete presentation. This is 
generally done everywhere. 

Miss Chandler has successfully carried 
her method farther. Her first insight 
into the problem was the necessity of 
eliminating as completely as possible the 
personality of the lecturer and the com- 
monplaceness of the present-day lecture- 
hall stage. She did this, as everyone 
knows, by skillful use of costumes of the 
period, make-up lights, slides and ob- 
jects of art. She made the stage of the 
lecture hall a magic carpet picked out by 
spot-lights, by which the youthful 
audience is transported from everyday 
reality to the land of imagination, the 


how 


home of art. 

Then she found, as every great teacher 
finds sooner or later, that it would be 
even more successful to let the children 
do it for themselves. This principle is 
based on the psychology underlying the 
influence of art and the ways by which 
a human organism responds to an art 
object. C. Anstruther-Thompson in 
“Art and Man” has so well depicted 
this psychology that it would be idle to 
repeat here an analysis of the experience 
of the mind and body in response to a 
work of art. Gallery study is part of this 
course conducted by Miss Chandler. 
Now what do children do when they 
have really absorbed a new experience 
and like it? They begin, as every teacher 
knows, to act it out for themselves. 
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And so Miss Chandler came to the 
method which she finds the best of all: 
of letting the children, after careful 
study of the objects, tell the story them- 
selves by being the object, by completely 
dramatizing it to themselves and to the 
The illustrations the 
extent to which this method is success- 
ful; the complete absorption of the 
children in the costume, the period, the 
setting, and the line of the period. This 
is the way in which any given line of any 
period may be explicitly realized in the 
very nerves and muscles of the student. 
This realization is possible only by the 
complete elimination of the personal 
element, and this the children do un- 
consciously, following the example of 
their teacher, who has _ personality 
enough, indeed, but who eliminates any 


audience. show 


suggestion of the personal from her work 
and her stories. 

Miss Chandler’s use of the new peda- 
gogic method of ‘‘dramatizing”’ the art 
line into the children’s minds and nerves 
and muscles, has been criticized by some 
who are not yet used to this psychology. 
But it is quite in line not only with the 
new theory of education but also with 
the new practices in museums of art even 
in presenting the objects in galleries. 
The plan and method of arrangement 
of the art of the American wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a very 
fine example of dramatic method of 
presentation. Of course, such method 
must be authentic, honest, artistic, done 
by artists. In fact, the word dramatic 
has so many inartistic connotations 
today that it is not a good word to use 
with this method, but 
what other word is there to use? And by 


in connection 


using it correctly and doing exactly what 


(Continued on page ix) 














SAFETY POSTERS 


‘Good-bye! | 


Remember, ~ look both ways 
before crossing the street. 

















SELLNER HISTORY OF COSTUME DESIGN 
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DUE TO THE CRUSADES, were the two great Military and Religious Orders, the Knights 
Hospitallers, and the Knights Templars, who made themselves responsible for the safety and 
welfare of pilgrims journeying to the Holy Land. Commerce was opened with the East, and the 
magnificent fabrics brought from there, of silks, damasks, velvets, and cloths woven with gold or 
silver, gave the note of gorgeousness, which we find in the costume of the century. We find 
sources of information in the carved sepulchral effigies of the dead, illuminated Mss. and the 
works of historians and poets of the day. 


TWO OF THE COSTUMES FROM THE PORTFOLIO “HISTORY OF COSTUME DESIGN.’ PUBLISHED BY THI 
DAVIS PRESS, INC., WORCESTER, MASS. THERE ARE TWENTY-FOUR PLATES, SHOWING FORTY-EIGHT 
COSTUMES. EACH PLATE GIVES EXPLANATORY HISTORICAL NOTES 
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LEATHER 


For All Purposes, for Leathercraft. An interesting, fasci- 
nating and instructive craft can be done at low cost. Let 
us show you how. Also books on the subject. 

Send 15 cents for our revised data, forty-two large 
samples, illustrated tool list, etc. 


CHAS. A. TOEBE  Est.1872 


leather 


149 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 





















Students as Cover Designers 

(Concluded from page 280 
as I did for March (church window) and 
\pril (spring flowers), but usually I 
prefer to let the students decide upon the 
theme. If several drawings are furnished 
from approved sketches and brought 
into the office, then we select the one that 
is best adapted for use. The finished 
drawing is due at my office on the fifth 
day of the month preceding the month 
for which it is planned. I then deal 
with the printer in the matter of color 
and proofs. I report the name of the 
pupil, school and teacher to the Broad- 
caster office, and Mrs. MeDonald looks 
after the interview with the student and 
gets the photograph for the write-up. 
Just lately she has been having the 
English department in the school send in 
the interview. 


Art Appreciation for Children 


(Concluded from page 320) 


it means, we will in time make drama 
itself mean something. Certainly, we 
cannot give up a good method because 
some persons use it incorrectly in the 
theater. In fact, though saying this 
goes beyond the limit of this paper, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is making 
itself a very great center and union of all 
not only in Miss Chandler’s suc- 
cessful work with children, not only in 
the new method of presenting art in the 


arts: 


new wing, but in the association of great 
symphonic music in the great hall, 
setting beautiful sounds against great 
works of art—the Metropolitan is work- 
ing toward a great and living presenta- 
tion of art. There is nothing like it 
anywhere in the world so far as the 
writer knows. 
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Specific, practical sugges s ils 

4 the elementary art curricu Draw 
Design,Color, Lettering, Page Arranger t 
Posters, Booklets, Art Appre¢ t n Art 
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58 plates 16 in color 
$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 
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Art and Music 
English Literature 
Interior Decoration 

Language Study 

Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEG@i@ IOURS 


447-S Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 














ARE YOU GIVING PRIZES 
FOR GOOD ART WORK 
THIS CHRISTMAS? 
LET US SUGGEST 


FOR POSTER WORK 
JUNIOR POSTER CRAFT AT $1.00 
LARGE POSTER CRAFT AT 2.00 


FOR DESIGN WORK 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN COLORS AT $1.00 
DESIGN CRAFT SET AT 2.00 


THESE SETS SENT BY INSURED, PREPAID PARCEL POST 
ON RECEIPT OF CHECK 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y. 








LA FLEUR MOTIFS 





\ series of charts arranged for 
elementary, juni 
grades 

Based on ideas from Dr. R 
and Arthur Dow. 
Descriptive catal 


re lect 
request 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 


10 Pearl Street Lawrence, Mass. 








WATER 
| FO) LO) '" 


Made in Holland | 
NV by the manufacturersof % 7 
ie THE REMBRANDT © vib 


ARTISTS COLORS = 
0 ay 


TALENS & a’ 


IRVINGTON: NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OF FICE 



















LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


John F. Carlson, N. A., has written a new 
book, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


The student planning a course in Landscape 
Painting, or the layman desiring a knowledge of 
the basic principles underlying this art, will find 
both interest and helpin this excellent new book. 
Illustrated with drawings by the author. 
Black and green cloth stamped in gold. 
Price $4.00 
Published by 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK MARYLAND 








= A monthly Magazine 
Design devoted to the 
Decorative Arts 
Large practical illustrations, museum material 
for students and designers, modern classroom 
helps by leading educators and professional 
decorators. 


Year (11 issues) $6.00 


Send for our list of helps for teachers, and imported 
French Portfolios of designs. Admirable reproductions 
of museum pieces, textiles, ceramics, etc., from Ja apan, 
China, India, Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia, Roumania. An inexhaustible supply 
of best motifs in color. 


Single copies 60 cents. 


Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 











LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student. 
Each WILDERCRAFT Lesson Sheet gives 


instructions for making some useful article; 
also a price list of plain and fancy leathers, 
laces, tools, and snaps. Write for free copy. 


Sample cards of Craft Leathers for 5 cents. 
Over 50 years’ experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality. 


WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1877 








Exhibition Featuring Design in 
Commerce and Industry 


An exhibition recently shown in the gallery of Th: 
Newark School of Fine and Industrial Art has bee: 
specially arranged by Raymond P. Ensign to illus- 
trate to the business interests of Newark and vicinity 
the importance of fine design in line, form and colo: 
as related to the articles which they manufacture or 
with which they deal. 

\ diagram shown at The Newark School Exhibi- 
tion indicates that Design has a value of about 40 
per cent as a sales factor measured with Price, 
Quality and Finish together making up the other 60 
per cent. This diagram was reproduced from an 
article in the Poster Magazine for December 1928 
The article covered a survey of Pacific Coast markets 
and its conclusion may be assumed to be more o1 
less true of all sections of the country. 

Most of the material in the show was work which 
the school’s students accomplished in a concentrated 
program covering four working days. This was an 
effort to demonstrate that these young people hav: 
something vital to offer to the commercial world in 
which the spirit of modern youth seems to occasior 
such serious consideration. 

The exhibition was opened recently by a luncheon 
demonstration. At that time were gathered edu- 
cational and industrial leaders from Newark, New 
York, and nearby territory. In response to a 
telegraphed invitation to President Hoover, 
representative of the United States Department of 
Commerce went to Newark. So great was his 
interest in the discussion of the exhibition and the 
possibilities for future contributions, that he re- 
mained for two hours in conference with the Director 
of the School. 
have occasioned so much interest and are loaded 
with such potential importance that it has been 
decided to continue the exhibition for several weeks 

In the meantime, the Director of the School, 
Raymond P. Ensign, has organized a portion of the 
student body into a Design Service Clinic. These 


The demonstration and exhibition 


young people are selected because of special ability 
and meritorious work in their regular classroom 
activities. Operating in business fashion they are 
now accepting problems brought to them from the 
world of industry and commerce. Under com- 
petent guidance they are making analyses in respect 
to design and color, following which, suggestions for 
improvement are offered. An important feature of 
this plan is the functioning of a ‘‘Technical Com- 
mittee.”’ It is the duty of this committee when a 
project is accepted, to secure full information as to 
technical limitations, questions of cost, processes 
and other factors. This committee is then responsi- 
ble for the guidance of other members of the large: 
group as to the practical working out of the problem 

It is the ambition of the Newark School to make a 
real contribution in this country toward improve- 
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ment in the field of Industrial Art, comparable to 
that made in Europe by the many Industrial Art 
Schools which have functioned there for many years 
as definite aids to their respective countries’ com- 
mercial and industrial progress. Mr. Ensign has 
received full assurance of co-operation from the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations representing 
the educational and business interests of the 
country. It is obvious that the new activity is 
destined to have far-reaching results. 

2. 
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\n AppITION to the usual school art exhibit which 
the classroom teacher expects to see at each state 
meeting is looked forward to each year by the mem- 
bers of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
\ssociation. For five years past, at the State 
Teachers College at Maryville where the association 
meetings are held, collections of paintings or illus- 
trations of first-class merit have been shown, 
obtained generally from the offices of American 
ederation of Arts, the cost of rental being met by 
the teachers. The last exhibit, which attracted much 
attention, was a very fine collection of Japanese 
Prints from the private collection of Mr. Sho 
Nemoto of Tokio, lent by the American Federation 
of Arts, which not only gave pleasure at the time, 
but as a number were purchased, will bring lasting 
joy in the schools and communities where they will 
be shown. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work. 
14 Beacon Street 36 Pearl Street 
BOSTON, MASS. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Because of heavy endowments offers 
training at low tuition under a no- 
table faculty of artists in Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Composition 
and Design. Lays also the founda- 
tion for Commercial Art and Illus- 
tration. 

Numerous scholarships for advanced 
students. Located in Eden Park. 
Fall Term: 

September 30, 1929 to May 28, 1930 
For Examples of Students’ Work and 
Catalog address 
J. H. GEST, Director 
Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SCHOOL OF ART 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Second Term, February 1 
Professional Courses of Two and Three Year 


Scholarships Positions 
Booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph Street. BOSTON, MASS. 

















CALIFORNIA SCHODL 
ARTS i CRAFTS | 


NCORPORATED 





The only degree-granting art school west of 
the Mississippi 
Degree courses in Applied Arts, Fine Arts, 
and Art Education. 
Teacher-training course accredited by the 
State of California. 
23d Spring Term Opens January 6 
Write for Catalog S-12 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


Oakland, California 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 






Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 3rd 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts 9 once. 


Send fo wklet 15 J 


The N. Y. School of aie Decoration 
New York City 


578 Madison Avenue . - 






commercoa ine 
doy CLASSES evening | 
Professional courses in Hlus- | 
tration. Design. Decoration 
and Advertising Aris. 

GEORGE W. MORRISON, DIRECTOR. 


wo, < METER 
On 
REQUE ST 

’ 


SCHOOL T 
729 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 










REGISTER NOW ! New Term Jan. 20th 


PARSONS 
N.Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 
The only internat nal pr 01 for saa 
nantes mesa Course includes lates r Arct ire ~— 
Deco Costur nd Stage Design; Advert 


emotions ye hee Reon: 2 Cc ATALOG UES 
Address Box S 2239 Seeaduer New York City 


PARIS ATELIERS NEW TERM FEBRUARY 17th 

















The Five Senses 


by Jessie Wittcox Smita 
Dodge Color Prints, 50c. each 
Also published as Artext 
Juniors. Sample Set 15c. 


New Illustrated Catalog ‘‘ B#’”’ 
showing 250 subjects, 10 cts. 


ART EXTENSION PRESS 
INCORPORATED 
Westport, Connecticut 

















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, N. Y 
H. L. Butler, Dean 
F )ur-year courses! leading to the degree Bachelor f Fine Arts 
Painting, Illustration, Design, Seseoter 
Decoration and Public School Art 
350 students 20 Ipp sed 3 irt teachers 
For bulletin address The Secretary, Room 33, College of 

Fine Arts, Syracu N 
Summer Session July 1 to ) x 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Mid-term starting January 20th. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design 
and Illustration Competition, in which over 
100 schools and approximately 800 students 
took part, awarded all prizes to Traphagen 
pupils with the exception of one of the five 
third prizes. Day and evening sessions. Ap- 
proved and chartered by Board and Regents. 
Telephone Columbus 2077 or write for an- 

nouncement S. (Your inspection invited.) 











1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
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Heckman’s ‘‘Paintings of Many Lands and Ages”’ 


90 analytical and biographic: 
pages, illustrated, 50 cents per 


cluded ir > Heckm an W 
pa nig the ated, 50 cents | 
A or ip of 190 subject 
Artext Prints and Junior 
circular. Illustrated Catal 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, 


\ppreciation for the Elementary Schools with 
yaragraphs on graded pictures. Sixty-fou 


Supplement to Pees petined of Many Lands and Ages”’ 


hs on 100 famous paintings not in 
Francis H. Robertson. Sixty 

we il iva ( I i 

ud) i id h c ~ | 

- - - Westport, Connecticut 














WINSOR & NEWTON s 


STUDIO OIL 
COLOURS 


Have stood every test 
for nearly 100 years 
Unsurpassed for 
Brilliancy and 
Permanency. On 
Quality basis 
they are the lowest 
COLOURS priced Colou rs 
ro) | eae obtainable. 
COLOURS |gieemeramnes 





INCORPORATED 
Everything far the Artist 


31 East 17¢StT. NEw YoRK 


WINSOR-NEWTON 


THE EASTERN 


ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-first Annual Convention 
Hotel Statler, Boston, April 23-26, 1930 


To all Teachers of the “ARTS” — 


should be interested in belc yn ging t 


a great professional association which has for 
its definite aim the promotion of ae sub} ects 
u teach, and the professional improvement 
of its members. For teachers located east 
of Ohio and north of Virginia, 

The Eastern Arts Association 
brings to its members at its annual conven- 
tions the best thought and experiences con- 
cerning the various phases of 


**Arts Education’”’ 


through speakers who are authorities in their 
special fields of education. The addresses 
are printed in the 

Proceedings of the Convention 
and the 
active, professional members. 


book is sent free of charge to all 


a reprint of one of these interesting address 
at the last New York Convention which will be sent wit 
other information free if you will state your position ar 
mention this magazine. A post card will do 


Address 


FRANK E. MATHEWSON, Secretary, E.A. A. 


Dickinson High School 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 














Baco BATIK Dyes (Ferogeieet ca) 


2-02. tins in Powderform .. rom $ .80 up 
2-oz. jars in L _ fom @ . . §$ .40 ajar 
Baco Paint Stopper at . $ .SO per jar 


Baco Dyst k, Crayon, Box 12 colors, @ $1.50 
Write for Price List 
BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 
436 West 37th St. Dept. 10 New York City 


623 Park Terrace 


CRAFT CIALTIES 
TOOLS - MATERIALS - (INSTRUCTION 


HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, Feather 
, Stone, Horn, Celluloid, Indian Silver and Tur- 
! Try our Material Supply Service for Individu 
Class and Club Handicraft. 
1928 Handbook 50 cents—1929 Supplement 25 cents 
Price lists and leather samples included 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 











DECORATE WITH PRINTS 

A simple, effective way to decorate 
lampshades, portfolios, wastebaskets, cig- 
arette boxes, etc., at small cost. 

We tell you how the finest shades and 
baskets are made. How to treat prints to 
“antique”’them. Howto make prints trans- 
parent for use on lampshades. How to 
make pri nts adhere to various surfaces. 
Fully described in our catalog“A’’sent for 10c tocover mailing 
BEAUX ARTS 55 West 45th St. New York City 








THE WORLD’S 


Three groups totaling 224, about 34" x 44 


on gns for Textiles, Basketry and Pottery at 5c each. 
35c for 12 samples of the four groups with 6-page folder 
listing titles. Send for lists of “‘ Museum Prints”’ in full color 
of originals—sizes average 8” x 10” on 11” x 14”°—S50c each 


GEO. H. CLARK, 307 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 








GREAT MASTERPIECES 
IN MINIATURE! 


“in colors of 
Price as listed on folder, 244 to2ceach. Also 36 
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AN OLD DUTCH WINDMILL IN HOLLAND IN THE WINDMILL COUNTRY NEAR 
ALKMAAR, SKETCHED BY PEDRO J, LEMOS FOR THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


The S 1 V zine, Februa 








